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bee MARTHA SELDON’S GARDEN. 
i Everybody said that Miss Andrews’ school for 
d Teall girls was just the pleasantest and most delightful 
ATER place in the world, and I am sure they were right. 
"i jn the first place, the great, quiet house itself was 
a charming, with its long, shady piazzas, and broad 
4 halls, with its beautiful grounds, and garden all 
* DG sied with the sweetest flowers, which the grave old 
ae English gardener took so much pride in. Then 
. Cloth, there was Miss Andrews herself, a lovely lady, al- 
icnu7 MB ways pale and feeble, but always gentle and smil- 
ruth A ings nO one could help loving her. Her father, 
dean ME her mother and her only brother had all died, and 
m0, life left her alone, and so because she did not like to 
ap WE live in the great house without something to 
8y Lo brighten it up, and because she felt that, feeble as 














she was, she wanted to do some good in the world, 
she concluded to teach a little school for girls. 
There were only twelve of them, who came to the 
house every day and stayed four hours, and of the 
twelve all were the children of wealthy parents, who 
could clothe them well, and provide them all the 
comforts they needed—all but one, and she, little 
Martha Seldon, was the daughter of a poor man, 
and, what was a great deal worse, of a drunkard. 
Nobody had ever taken any interest in her, till kind 
Miss Andrews found her out, and she pitied her so 
much that she offered to let her come to her school, 
and teach her to read and to sew, so that by-and-by 
she might grow up a useful woman. I am sorry to 
say that the other girls were not very kind to this 
little Martha Seldon. Perhaps if she had been a 
pretty child, with gentle ways, and a sad, pale face, 
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97,00, Mm they would have pitied and loved her. But Martha | plant in Miss Andrews’ front yard.” 

was very homely and awkward ; her hair was coarse| The girls all joined in laughing at Martha’s seeds, 
22, and red, and her face was covered with freckles,| but, though her face turned very red at first, she 
Dollar 


ant to help. I suppose the beggars that sat by the | 
wayside, and the poor lepers who came to Jesus to| “Now, Martha Seldon,” said Alice Eaton, “you 
be cleansed, were far more loathsome than the needy | are not going to do any such thing. I won’t have | 
about us ever are, yet the Saviour never turned | those great dowdy flowers stuck in next to mine.” 
away from one of them, but healed them with as| “Then give me some prettier ones,” said Martha ; ' 
much love and compassion as he showed to the _ but no one had any to spare, so she went on with 
great ruler, whose daughter was sick unto death. | her work, and planted a border of marigolds all | 
But I was going to tell you about Martha’s gar- | around her bed, and a row of sunflowers through 
den, and what grew in it. About the middle of the middle. Then, jumping up, she brushed the 
May, Miss Andrews proposed to the girls that each dirt off from her apron, tied on her bonnet, and | 
one should have a little bed of flowers of her own | started to go. 
in the yard, and take the entire care of it. They “J’ll pull every one up as fast as they grow,” said 
were all delighted with the plan; so Robert, the | Alice Eaton, shaking her black curls indignantly. 
gardener, took up the green turf from a part of the, “You'll be sorry if you do,” said Martha, with a 
lawn, and after carefully preparing the soil, he di-| savage look in her great blue eyes. | 
vided it into twelve equal beds, and bordered each! Now, Miss Andrews heard every word of this | 
one neatly with pinks from the great garden. Then) talk, as she sat by her window, and I dare say you 
Miss Andrews assigned one to each girl, and pro- | think she ought to have gone right out and told the 
posed that they should all bring what -seeds they | girls how selfish and unkind they were. But she 
could, and then exchange and divide them, so that | did no such thing. She only closed her book, and 
each one would be sure of a good variety. The) leaned her head on her hand, and looked very sad, 
next evening they gathered around the little garden | a8 she sat there thinking—trying to find out what | 
beds, each one with her parcels of seeds, and a was the best and wisest thing for her to do, and in 
Pleasant sight it was to see their happy faces, and the end she concluded not to say anything to the 


| ing to plant her seeds. 
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same listen to their merry voices. So Miss Andrews | girls that night. So they went on planting their | 
ey atifam thought, as she sat in her arm-chair by the window, | seeds till every thing was finished to their minds, | 
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sometimes reading, but oftener smiling down upon | and then they went home. 
the little group below her. That evening Miss Andrews was walking up and | 








1e sick “Pve got some crimson candytuft,” said May | down one of the long piazzas, enjoying the clear, | 
on. Same Orant ; “you can’t think how splendid it looks in| soft moonlight, and thinking how kind the good | 
ups, Fe blossom; it isn’t sweet, though ; but here’s mignon- | Lord had been to give us such a beautiful world to | 
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over our garden.” | softly, and she saw Martha Seldon coming up the 
“And I brought whitlavia; that is the pretty little, walk. She had a large stick in her hand, and she 


“and here are sweet peas, and such a world of por- | the flower-beds. As, she stood looking at them a 
tulaccas ; you can all have some.” moment, Miss Andrews slipped quietly down the 


“ So they went on dividing till every one was well | walk and laid her hand on her arm. Martha was 


tesale, supplied, and then they gathered up their trea- | very much frightened, and did not know what an- 
a sures and began to consider where they should be swer to make,to Miss Andrews’ gentle greeting. 
——F Planted. | She took her kindly by the hand, saying, 
All at once Julia Manning exclaimed, “Why, | “Come up to the porch, Martha, I want to talk 
here is Martha Seldon: have you brought any to you, and it is too damp for us here.” 
Rs seeds, Martha >” | Martha dared not object, and after they were 


Martha came forward rather reluctantly and dis- | seated by the door, Miss Andrews said, still holding 
Played two large parcels done up in old calico. | Martha’s hand, 
: “What are they ?” asked some of the girls, look-| “I was just thinking, Martha, how good the Lord 
mg curiously at them. | is to place us in such a beautiful world to live.” 
“These black ones are sunflowers, real nice, “He isn’t good to me,” said Martha, sullenly, 
double ones,” said Martha, “and the others are’ without lifting her eyes from the floor. 
marigolds. Old Goody Peters gave them to me.” | OQ yes, Martha,” said Miss Andrews, gently; 
“Marigolds and sunflowers!” exclaimed May |“don’t you remember the beautiful verse .you 


























| Miss Andrews, as if she had just thought of it. 


hette and sweet alyssum—you can smell those all live in, when all at once the street gate opened! “Would that have made the @irls love you, do 


blue-bell mamma likes so much,” said Nellie Harris, did not notice Miss Andrews, but went straight to} 


| now,” said Alice Eaton; “onions and squashes, 

| likely.” 

| They watched her for a moment groping in the 

dust, and then Alice said, 

| ‘What in the world are you doing, Martha Sel- 

| don ?” 

| Trying to find my sunflower seeds,” said Mar- 

| tha; “I’ve got them most all, and we can get the 

| rest when they sprout up.” 

| “But aren’t you going to plant any thing else ?” 

| said Alice, in a wondering way. 

| “No,” said Martha, “it isn’t worth while for me 

|to have a garden; mother needs me so much at 
home, I couldn’t get much time to take care of it.” 

| The girls looked on in astonishment, it seemed 
so unlike Martha to speak so pleasantly, and they 

felt a little ashamed to think how selfishly they had 
treated her about the flowers. All that day Martha 

| was quiet and gentle, and even Julia Manning de- 
clared she was quite agreeable. It was the same 
thing the next day and the next, and if Martha had 

, any unpleasant feelings, as she saw the girls daily 
examining their gardens, to see if any tiny shoots 

‘had made their appearance, she never showed them, 
but seemed as much interested in watching for the 

| seeds as any one. 

Gradually it came to be a common thing for the 
| girls to say, “Come, Martha,” when they githered 
| for any sport, so that she no longer stood alone to 
| look on; and one night Alice Eaton herself, with a 
igreat deal of mystery, proposed that each one 
| should bring seeds of the very prettiest flower she 
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Grant, scornfully ; “nice things, I should think, to | learned, ‘His tender mercies are over all the works could get, and plant Martha’s garden, without let- 
| of His hands ?’” 


ting her know any thing about it. ‘The seeds were 
“I don’t believe He cares anything about me,” | brought, the border of marigolds, which just began 
said Martha, in an excited way; “if He does, why | to make their appearance, pulled up, and the whole 


and it is hard sometimes for even grown-up people | did not cry, or seem to feel hurt, as many children | didn’t He make me pretty like May Grant, and rich | nicely planted, Miss Andrews adding from her own 
to remember that disagreeable people often need| would. She only stooped down and began to draw like Julia Manning; and why don’t He let people | garden a monthly rose and a clump of purple 
kindness even more than those whom it is so pleas- | lines in the dirt with her fingers, as if she was go- | love me? Everybody hates me, only you and 


pansies, that were already blooming beautifully. 
mother,” and the tears quivered a moment in Mar- | “So, after all,” said May Grant, “Martha will 
tha’s eyes, but she brushed them away, and tried to have the prettiest garden and the first flowers of 
look as sullen as ever. Kind Miss Andrews did | ®?y of us.” 
not reprove the little forlorn child; she only pitied | “Martha has pens a ae flowers from 
her the more, and put her arm around her, as she her poor garden already,” said Miss Andrews, who 
said, ‘stood by; “their names are patience, forbearanee 
“Little children are often unable to see the rea- | 2"4 Jove’; and I think since she has gathered them 
sons for all their parents do, and so we cannot always | she has never failed to have in her bosom that pre- 
tell why the Lord sends troubles and trials upon cious blossom, hear ts-ease.” , 
us, and denies u@ many things we want; but when, This was all Miss Andrews said, for she was a 
we know how much He loves us, we can trust Him | Woman of very few words, but the girls knew what 
all the same. I cannot tell why He has taken away | she meant, and Alice Eaton said softly, as if to her- 
my dear father and mother, and all my earthly , self, 
friends, from me; or why He has afflicted me so | ‘Patience, forbearance and love! I hope they 
that all my life I must suffer from pain and weak- | will grow in my garden, too.”—Ladies’ Repository. 
ness ; but I know there must have been some good | 
reason for this, because my Father did it.” | 
The tears dropped fast from Martha’s eyes, for FER, LESTLS SOM. 
she really loved her teacher, and she had forgotten, It is reported that men have snared the birds in 
how much trouble she had gone through. Neither France and the boys have robbed their eggs, till 
of them spoke a word for some time, but at last ' there are scarcely any birds left. Their songs are 
Martha said, | not heard at dawn, nor are their beautiful colors 
“If the girls would only like me, Miss Andrews; Seen flashing through the trees. It is thought 
but sometimes I think I will never come to school | that as many as eighty millions of eggs are de- 
again, for I know they don’t want me with them.” , stroyed in that country every year! There is a still 
“What did you come here to-night for ?” asked greater evil than this. There being no birds to eat 
| up the worms and the insects, they have increased 
Martha hesitated a moment, and then said reso-, 8° 8 to seriously diminish the crops. So that 
lutely, “To dig up Alice Eaton’s flower seeds, to| many a poor child would have more bread and less 
pay her for saying she would pull my sunflowers | hunger if the poor birds were allowed to live. 
up.” Farmer Fitch lived in the small, red house at the 
bottom of the hill. The tall well-sweep brought 
up the bucket from the well close by the door, and 
the martins twittered in their neat, little red box, 
up near the top of the house at one end. *On the 
other side of the road stood his barns. And there 
his cows were milked, and there the hens cackled, 
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you think ?” 
“No, ma’am,” said Martha, “and I’m glad now 1) 
didn’t do it; but when they divided the seeds, no- | 
body offered me any, and then they made fun of my | 
seeds, and I felt almost as if I wanted to kill them. ' 
|I do love flowers dearly, Miss Andrews, but I never #d there the pigeons cooed. One summer F eg 
had any in my life, and I thought it would be so ‘er Fitch was greatly troubled because something 
nice to have some of my own.” |now and then ate his hens’ eggs, and even caught 
It was a long talk that Martha and Miss Andrews nd ate some of his chickens. What could it be? 
had there upon the porch; but when the little girl At length he and his boys set a strong trap, and 
walked away to her home, with one of the sweet Sure enough the next morning they had a weasel— 
May roses in her hand, she felt so gentle, and live weasel in the trap! He was a long, slim and 
peaceful, and happy, that she almost wondered if beautiful creature. The boys were greatly delighted 
she could be the same Martha Seldon that came up , 4t the capture. ; 
the street an hour before, with her heart full of| “Now, Mr. Weasel,” said they, “we have got 
anger and hate. you. And you must die. You have eaten eggs 
The next day, as the girls entered the yard, they and chickens enough. Come, father, how shall 
Saw Martha was there before them, stooping over we kill him?” cB 
her garden. “I’ve been thinking, boys.” ; 
“] wonder what that provoking thing has brought| “O, father,” cried Nat, “don’t be thinking! 
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When you say that, we always know that you are; The whole amount of money obtained by Austin 
not going to let us do as we want to do.” | was $12,900, nearly every dollar of which he had 

“Very likely. But is that a reason why I should squandered in the most reckless and foolish man- 
not think ?” |ner. He has made a full confession. To one man 

“No, father. But what reason can there be why | he gave at one time $1,000. To another he gave 
we should not kill that rogue of a weasel? We! $130 to introduce him to a young lady whose ac- 
can’t think of one. Did we not ——— reckon | quaintance he wished to make. When arrested he | 
up seventeen eggs and thirteen chickens which he | had just been out riding with this young lady, who) 
has destroyed? Would you suffer a creature to| does not seem to have known his character. He 
live which dues so ?” | had paid some hundreds of dollars for horse hire, 

“Not without good reasons. This weasel has' and had bought a horse and buggy, for which he, 
been with us or about the barn a whole year. We) had given $600. 





have known the hens, and the number of eggs they | 
laid. We have not lost any which we have not! 
probably reckoned. You say he has destroyed | 
seventeen eggs. How much would these have 
brought in the market ?” 


| fallen into the companionship of persons who were | 


He bought peaches by the dozen, to distribute | 
among friends, paying as high as two or three dol- 
lars apiece. A violin was also purchased by him 
for five hundred dollars. In fact, he seems to have 





“About thirty-five cents.” 

“And how many chickens ?” 

“Thirteen dear little chickens.” 

“And those were worth, say five cents each, at 
the time they were killed. How much do both 
come to?” 

“Why the eggs to thirty-five cents, and the chick- 
ens to sixty-five more, which makes a whole dollar.” 

“And so you think if poor weasel should pay us 
one dollar we should be even ?” 

“Yes, it seems so.” 

“Ah, I am afraid he will bring us in his debtors 


willing to take his money without inquiring how it | 
was obtained. Efforts will be made to recover for | 
Mr. Pierce a portion of the stolen money, and | 
hopes are entertained that from four to six thousand | 
dollars will be secured. 


——_—__+o+—___—_ 
THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 


The way to heaven is narrow, 
And its blessed entrance strait ; 

But how safe the little pilgrims 
Who get within the gate! 


friends, and a happy and pleasant life efface the is used on board ships. The little Monitor which 
memory of the awful scenes they have passed fought the Merrimac had two Dahlgren guns; ang 
through. ‘that was enough. They are monster guns. They 
| throw a solid shot weighing one hundred anq 
‘eighty-five pounds, or a shell weighing one hun. 
idred and thirty pounds. How much iron do yoy 
| think it takes to make a Dahlgren gun? Seven. 
teentons. Six kinds of iron are melted together jn 
THE BULLFINCH FINDING A THIEF. (a huge furnace. Here it is boiling and seething 
A poor musician had an ebony flute with silver | and hissing for three or four hours, stirred eve 
keys. The flute, however, like many other things,|now and then with long iron poles, until it jg 
had more beauty than use to boast of; for there; “cooked,” as the men say. After it is cooked, how 
being a defect in one of the upper keys, that note | do they pour the hot porridge out? A long spout 
always had to be skipped. | runs from the furnace to the mold, which is like g 
The musician had for a friend a tailor, who, hav- | well fifteen feet deep. At the proper time the fire. 
ing some taste for music, often came to the musi- | man taps the furnace, and out runs the boiling iron, 
cian’s room to sing; and when he came, he liked to| hissing and sparkling through the spout into the 
try his skill on the flute with silver keys. One| mold, until it is full. After cooling two weeks, it 
night when the musician was out, the flute was|comes out of the mold a solid mass, like a log, 
stolen. The tailor seemed very sorry indeed for | when it is turned and bored and finished for use, g 
his friend’s loss, and tried to help him ferret out! perfect gun, 
the thief. They suspected an old woman that was | 
round the house; but there being no actual proof 
against her, she was let off, and the real thief, who- 
ever he or she was, escaped detection. m 
In a few months the tailor went to live in another HOW WILLIAM GOT A PLACE. 
town. After a year or so the musician paid him a} : 2 
visit, and he found his friend had for company a/| Two boys applied for a place ina gentleman's 
beautiful bird, a bullfinch, who could whistle sev- | StOFe- One was older than the other, and had 
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“A stern police to keep the peace; 
Or, if you will, your blood to spill.” 
Child’s Paper, 





to a much larger sum.” 

“How can that be ?” 

“I will tell you. The year before the weasel 
came our barn was infested with rats. They 
gnawed holes in my bins and in my bags, and they 
ate my corn, my oats, my wheat and my rye. They 
got into our cellar and ate the bread and the pota- 
toes. We reckoned the last year that we lost full 
one hundred dollars by the rats. ‘They did im- 
mense mischief in the grain before it was threshed. 
Well, the weasel came, and we have had no rats 
since! He cleared them all out! And I have 
been thinking sinoe we caught him, that if he 
should bring in his bill, deducting the dollar for 
mischief, we should still owe him ninety-nine dol- 
lars. Nowif we kill him the rats will all come 
back. Don’t you see? Why, if we could keep a 
dog which should keep off all the rats, at the ex- 
pense of one dollar a year, it would be very cheap. 
God does not allow us to have any good without 
some evil. If we keep a dog to keep the rats away, 
we must feed him. If we set traps for them, we 
must bury the traps, and even then we can’t catch 
them. No, I believe we can’t have any unmixed 
good in this world. If we want fire to protect us 
from the cold, we must be at the expense of fuel. 
If a weasel keeps off all the rats, he must live on 
something. He don’t do mischief for the sake of 
it, but, because he is hungry. 
boys, are you convinced ?” 

rhe boys said nothing; but they went and just 
looked at the poor prisoner, and then gently opened 
the door, and in an instant “out popped the wea- 
sel,” and with a few leaps was in his hole out of 


What do you say, 


sight, and the rats have never been there since.— | 


S. 8S. Times. 





THE FAMILY. 


PUNISHED FOR READING THE BIBLE. 


What an ungodly and inhuman father is this ! 
What a scene to be witnessed in a Christian coun- 
try! It is bad enough to live under a roof where 
the Bible is neglected, but here is a family where the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures is strictly forbidden. 
Poor Harry had received a copy of the New Testa- 
ment from a benevolent lady, but his father forbid 
his reading it, and took it from him. Harry found 
the book again, and was tempted to look it over 
but was detected in the act by his enraged parent, 
who scolded him awfully, and gave him several 
blows with a heavy walking-cane. 

Would the reader like to sleep under the roof 
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The sunbeams of the morning 
Make the narrow paths so fair, 

And these early little pilgrims 
Find dewy blessings there. 


They pass o’er rugged mountains, 
But they climb them with a song; 
For these early little pilgrims 
Have sandals new and strong. 


They do not greatly tremble 
When the shadows night foretell, 
For those early little pilgrims 
They know the path so well. 


They know it leads to heaven, 
With its bright and open gates, 

Where, for faithful little pilgrims, 
A Saviour’s welcome waits. 


a a 
THREE CAPTIVE BOYS. 

Last spring a party of Sioux Indians, belonging 
to Little Crow’s band, encamped at St. Joseph, 
Min. They had with them three white boys, whom 
they held as captives. This fact becoming known, | 
| a benevolent priest immediately set about ransom- | 
ing them. With great difficulty he raised three 
horses and two blankets, and offered them for the 
boys. Fortunately, the ransom was accepted, and 
jafter procuring suitable clothing for the boys, he 
resolved to send them to St. Paul, where they would 
| probably be restored to their relatives. One of the 
| boys wished to remain with his deliverer, and he 
| was allowed todo so. The other two arrived safely 
| at St. Paul a short time since, and the St. Paul 

Press gives the following account of their long cap- 
tivity : 








The oldest of the boys is named George Wash- 
ington Ingalls. He is nine years old, and is a stout 
and hearty fellow, notwithstanding the trials he has 

|undergone. He had been living with his father, 
| Hibbard Ingalls, at Yellow Medicine, for about two 
| years prior to the outbreak on the 18th of August 
ljast. On the night of that day the savages attacked 
the settlers there, and murdered most of them. 
Some fortunately escaped. Among those who fled 
was Mr. Ingalls and his family, which then con- 
| sisted of himself, George Washington, and three 
| girls, Amanda, Lavina, and Jane fhgalls. While 
|on the way to Fort Ridgely, some Indians who 
| were concealed “in a hole by the road-side,” as 
| George says, shot his father dead, and took him and 
|his three sisters prisoners. The girls were taken 
| by the Yanktons, who retreated with them to the 
‘plains. After suffering shocking indignities from 
| the savages, it is thought they were ultimately 
| rescued by Dr. Burdick, at the Agency on the Mis- 
souri River. 





eral tunes very correctly. This, of course, delighted | 
the musician, and he liked to hear it; but what was | 
very curious, he soon found that the bullfinch, | 
whenever it came to a certain high note, always! 
skipped it, and went on to the next. How did that | 
happen? It at last struck him that the very note | 
which the bird skipped was the very note which his | 
flute skipped, and he came to the conclusion, in| 


his own mind, that the bullfinch must have been | 
taught in some way from his stolen flute. 

He put it to the tailor, when the tailor, pale and | 
trembling, confessed the theft. Ah, how was his | 
— suddenly turned into shame. Little did | 

e dream that the bird which he had spent hours | 
and hours in teaching, could be a witness against | 
him. Indeed, it was the very perfectness with | 
which the little creature learned its lesson that | 
brought to light its master’s guilt. 

If we break God’s laws, the most innocent things | 
will testify against us. It is not necessary to hunt | 
up witnesses ; they come of themselves, often when | 
we least expect ; making good, in one way or an- | 
other, that warning of the Bible, “Be sure your sin 
will find you out.”—Child’s Paper. 


—~<oe—___——_ 
OUR LOST KITTEN; 


OR, HOME THE SAFEST 


Flora, Daisy’s little kitten, 
Having tired herself with play, 

By the kitchen fire was sitting, 
Very prim, the other day. 


PLACE, 


One eye opening, one eye closing, 
Just as sleepy pussies do; 

Sometimes walking, sometimes dozing, 
Thus her thoughts at random flew: 


“What a tedious life I’m leading! 
Crabbie is my only toy; 

Nothing to be done but feeding, 
Very little fun or joy. 


“Tf the birdcage were hung lower, 
Dickey soon would feel my nail; 
If that mousey had run slower, 
I had caught him by the tail. 


“A delicious world is yonder, 
Farther than the garden door; 

Are there birds to chase, I wonder ? 
There are crowds of mice, I’m sure. 


“Who can ever guess the reason 
Why the gardener shuts the gate ? 

But I mean to watch my season, 
And slip out some evening late. 


“Then what fun, and what enjoyment, 
Threads and bobbins, balls and strings; 

Chasing mice my chief enjoyment, 
*Mongst a thousand glittering things. 


“True, the sounds from thence are rougher, 
And men’s voices seem more rude; 
And the dogs do bark there gruffer 


some experience in the business. He was a gen. 
tleman’s son, and well dressed. The other boy was 
the only son of a poor widow. His clothes were 
well mended, but perfectly clean ; and his face had 
a quiet, honest expression, which impressed 4 
stranger favorably. ‘Though the elder lad came 
recommended from a gentleman highly esteemed, 
the merchant decided in favor of the widow’s son, 
quite to the surprise of every one. A circumstance, 
which seemed trifling in itself, had influenced him 
in making this decision. 

The two boys came together at the hour ap. 
pointed, and the merchant was on his own door. 
steps at the same time. Just then a poor little 
shivering child crossed the street, and as she 
stepped on the sidewalk, her foot slipped on the ‘icy 
stones, and she fell into the half-melted snow. The 
elder boy laughed rudely at her sorry appearance, 
the water dripping from her thin, ragged clothes; 
but the child began crying bitterly, and searching 
for the four pennies she had lost. William, the 
younger boy, hastened to her side, and helped her 
search for them. Two were found in the snow; 
the other two were probably in the little icy pool 
beside the curbstone. William bravely stripped 
up his sleeve and plunged his hand down into the 
water, groping about till one of the missing pennies 
was found, but the other seemed hopelessly lost. 

“I am afraid that it can’t be found, little girl,” 
he said, pleasantly. 

“Then I can’t get the bread,” sobbed the child, 
“and mammy and the children will have no supper.” 

“There is a penny,” said William, taking one 
from a little purse which contained but very few 
more, and then made haste to wash off his hands in 
the snow, and dry it on his course white handker- 
chief. The other boy looked on with contempt, 
and remarked, as they passed along: 

“It’s plain enough you are a green-horn in the 
city.” 

The gentleman had observed it all, and scarcely 
asked the rude boy a question, but after some con- 
versation with William, he said he would be willing 
to take him for a time on trial. At the end of his 
month of probation, he had grown so much in favor 
with all parties, that the engagement was renewed 
for a year. 

Now, shall I tell you the secret of his success? 
Tt was his politeness. That means a kind expres- 
sion of kind feeiings. Many very fashionable peo- 
ple are far from being polite, and sometimes the 
most lowly are very remarkable for it. The mer- 
chant knew that the boy who would be truly polite 
to a poor little ragged child, would never be impo- 
lite to customers. He knew that a boy whose 
principles would hold out when he was laughed at, 
could be trusted. Remember, that the boy who is 
uniformly polite in his behavior, has ten chances of 


George was taken by the Indians, who moved 
toward Big Stone Lake. Here another boy, named 
John Churtz, aged about sixteen or seventeen years, 
was brought into camp. He was a cook for a party 
of four surveyors, all of whom were killed. This 
i had been wounded in the leg and breast by 

bullets during the siege of Fort Pierre, on the Mis- 
souri River, the band who captured him having 
taken him with them, and attacked that place. 
From Big Stone Lake the savages moved north- 
ward in the direction of Fort Abercrombie. At 

The prisoner is about seventeen years of age. the “Old Crossing” they made a raid on a settle- 
His father is dead, and his mother, a woman of re- | ment, and killed a number of men. Among them 
spectability, resides in Providence. A year or two | was the uncle of the other little boy, whose name is 
since the boy was arrested for a series of robberies | Jimmy Scott. His grandmother escaped by hiding 
of the post-office in that city. In consequence of | in a saw-mill. 
his youth he was put upon probation, and sent to| From this point.their course was to Devil’s Lake, 
sea. {where they encamped and remained all winter. 

He was placed on board a ship belonging to a| They had stolen considerable provisions, but those 
merchant in this city, and went one voyage to China, | soon ran out, and during the remainder of the win- 
behaving in such a manner as to gain the respect | ter they lived on buffalo meat. The three captive 
of the master of the vessel. On his return, the| boys were made to perform all sorts of drudgery 
boy’s health not being very good, the captain told! and menial service in camp. They suffered great 
the merchant that he—the lad—was better calcu-| hardship during the long and cold winter they were | 
lated for a clerk than a seaman. }encamped on the bleak shores of Devil’s Lake. | 

Mr. Henry A. Pierce, No. 67 Commercial Wharf, There were two half-breeds in camp who spoke | 
was, at that time—some three months ago—in want good English, who told the boys that they were | 
of an office boy, and, upon the recommendation of | anxious to escape. They say there are no white | 
the merchant, took Austin into his employ. prisoners now in the hands of the Indians. 

He behaved so well that Mr. Pierce, within two; The smallest of the boys, Jimmy Scott, thinks he | 
weeks, voluntarily increased his wages, and soon | has parents living in St. Louis. ‘Where his grand- | 
began to send him to the bank to make deposits. | mother, who escaped at Old Crossing, is, he cannot | 

It appears that the boy, as soon as he had be-| tell, and has forgotten even her name. We could | 
come acquainted with the manner of transacting | not gain’much informaticn regarding himself from | 
business, began to rob his employer. When sent’ him, as the recollection of the hardships and sor- | 
to the bank with money or checks, he made fraudu- | rows of the past year preyed so powerfully on his | 
lent entries in the bank book, and retained the | mind, that the poor little fellow would cry pitifully | 
funds. In one instance he forged the signature of whenever questioned concerning his adventures. | 
Mr. Pierce upon the back of a check for $2,900, He is a mere child, perhaps not more than six years | 
and obtained the money for it. Finally he forged | of age, and Cacaraliy belek, but the terrible trials 


where this scene was enacted? We should not. 
tor 
A SINGULAR CAREER OF CRIME. 


A young man, named William W. Austin, a 
clerk in this city, has just been held to bail in the 
sum of $15,000 for his appearance in the Superior | 
Court, for robbing his employer. The Traveller 
says of the case : 








his signature to a check for $12,000, and attempted | that he has undergone, young as he is, have evi- | 


to dispose of it; but the sum was so large as to/| dently affected both his body and mind. We hope 


cause an investigation, which led to his arrest. 


| that these boys may be ultimately restored to their | 


Than our Crabbie ever could. 


“But I'll try. Good morning, Daisy, 
You may stay at home ont doze ; 
You are getting old and lazy ; 
But your little daughter goes. 


success in the world where a rude boy has one— 
Presbyterian. 
oe 

A GHOST STORY SPOILED. 

An Englishman, writing to the London Times, 
says: 

Your account of a “Ghost in a Belfry” reminds 
me of a circumstance which occurred meny years 
since, and which frightened a whole household from 
its propriety. That it was alarming, all will allow; 
terrible and unaccountable until, by mere chance, 
was enabled to solve the mystery. 

Thad been invited to pass a few days with 4 
wealthy farmer, whose residence (in Hertfordshire) 
was of that Elizabethan style where “ghosts” de- 
light to locate. Its manifold chambers, corridors, 
passages and closets, placed in juxtaposition with ® 
wild legend connected with it, imparted to it a my* 
terious solemnity well calculated to breed “strange 
fantasies” in the minds of those in the least prone 
| to superstition. 

, ; I hed resided there a week, when one night about 
AH, HERE'S A BATTERY. | the witching hour when ghosts delight to walk, the 

A battery, you know, is four, six, eight or twelve | whole household was alarmed by the most hideous 
guns, with horses, men, and all necessary equip-| noise proceeding from the kitchen. Smash wet 
ments, to act in concert on a battle-field. This is| the crockery! Bang went the tinware! Such 3 
called a field battery. | din and hubbub had never before been heard. ‘Then 

The gun within sight is perhaps twelve-pounder ; | came a noise as though some heavy substance w3 
that is, it will carry grape-shot or canister weighing | being drawn across the floor, while ever and anon 
twelve pounds. Grape-shot is large shot put up in| violent blow appeared to arrest its progress, a pt 
canvas bags, looking like a bunch of grapes. Can-| gress which was renewed more loudly than before 
ister is smaller shot, sealed up in tin cans. Every | Armed with his blunderbuss, my host led the way: 
gun has four men to it—first captain, second cap- | The farm-servants followed with pitchforks, poker 
tain, loader, and sponger. The loader, you see, is| and. every imaginable weapon of defence. After 
pulling a string. The gun is fired by a lock, with some deliberation, the kitchen door was rea 
a string fastened to it. A pull at the string springs | and thrown wide open. A lantern was introduced; 
the lock, and off goes the gun. The sponger holds | a crash of glass followed, a stream of air entere’s 
the ramrod. The large end is covered with a! and the light was extinguished. The servants 
sponge to clean the bore. The other end is a ram-| screamed, and an attempt at a retreat was Col 
mer, to ram powder and shot down its brazen/ menced, but the stentorian voice of the master! 
throat. | called the intended runaways. Lights were Pi 

“Ts it a Dahlgren gun?” asks Arthur. {eured, the kitchen hed ined in evety 


“Now you need not fuss and flurry, 
I'll be back in two short hours; 
None so soft as you and furry, 
And no bed so warm as ours.” 


Flora then stole out, and, watching 
Till the cook came home at night, 

As the garden dvor was latching, 
She departed out of sight. 


Whether birds were found for chasing, 
Ready waiting in her way; 
Whether there were mice for racing, 
I have never heard them say. 


But I know, though long we sought her, 
*Midst the boys, and dogs, and men, 
Little Flora, Daisy’s daughter, 
Never more was found again. 











No, no. The Dahlgren gun is for the navy, atld ' part—but no cause whatever could be discovered 
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yee such an effect as we saw before us. In a! Edward felt and acted just as he would have de- 
;cuous heap were battered kitchen utensils of sired another to do toward him under similar cir- 
- kind, broken cups, saucers, plates, dishes, cumstances; and so, going up to the large boy, he 
a fact, the locale was a perfect wreck. To said: 
plete the destruction, a portion of the kitchen | ; ) } 
+ was broken to pieces, and several panes of' use it as long as you wish, and I will help you| 
“ totally demolished. Nothing was discovered. | about your lesson if I can.” s 
, week or two passed. The circumstances had; Was not this a noble boy? And did he not | 
ome notorious to all. The house was haunted. ' beautifully exemplify the precept laid down in God’s | 
: old family legend was warmed up, the servants| own word? “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
s notice to quit, and all was doubt and terror. | if he thirst, give him drink; for in so doing thou 
he farmer’s wife determined to live there no_ shalt heap coals of fire upon his head.” 
wer, and it is more than probable that my friend | 


i b- . . 
“eager gtows ” oe Se ue t - Waicu three letters in the English alphabet are 
stn / | 


_ rcible? NRG. Which two are th 
ppened (by the merest, chance) thatthe mystery | The most forsivey N vnich two contain the leasy ? 
; solved—solved, too, in the most simple manner | MT. Whi h f . h eatP OBCT 
and solved by me. Some half-mile from the Which hic Agger t ‘aid? DK. Whi gt 
we was a thicket, through which there was no}, wg a rhe ane X LN C. Which te our 
ih. AsI walked by it (on a subsequent visit to D@ve @ a nn? LE — ich three are 
; friend) curiosity led me to wander into its, # Mourntul poem: : 
yes, At the foot of a tree I perceived a cat, | 
ose head was thrust into a saucepan, and which 
i cat was dead and stiff. “O,” thought I, ‘there, 
nis our ghost!” The poor wretch had forced | 
head into the saucepan to feast on the remains 
the butter which it had contained, and, from the A SOLDIER'S LITTLE KITTEN. 
mation of the animal’s head, it had not been able j ; 
myithdraw it. In its fright and agony it had| _ Here is an extract from the letter of a young sol- 
xed all around the kitchen, demolishing all in | dier to his little sister, soon after the attle of 
ray, and eventually escaping through the win-, Fredericksburg. _Perhaps other children will be 
ww. Had I not thus discovered the cause of all interested im the little story : : 3 
}:; alarm, the house would have remained with the | “Would you like to hear about a little kitten I 
patation of being haunted, and the children’s bea, wae was killed at the battle of Fredericks- 
Uren of the terrified farmer would have con- burg? One day, when we were on a march, I saw 
‘ed other children that their grandfather’s house | @ kitten crawling through the grass, as close to the 
ally a haunted one. | ground as she could get, and evidently frightened 
a } almost to death by the sight of so many soldiers 
a | and cannon; so I called Tom to catch her. He 
A SCRAP FROM GOUGH. | brought her to me, and I fastened one end of my 
Iwas lecturing in a small town once, and when | sword-knot round her neck, and the other end to a 
ie lecture Was Over, many persons came up to sign | button on my overcoat, and placed pussy on my 
te pledge. A number of young ladies were stand- | shoulder. She did not like the position, and 
ig by, and were looking at the signatures with in- | scratched and jumped and squalled for several 
rst. Directly one of them came to me. | miles, and finally I put her in one of the wagons, 
‘Mr. Gough, go out there at the door and get | and gave her a bone to pick. ; 
je to sign the pledge.” | . “After this, I carried her many miles on my 
“Why, I don’t know Joe.” | shoulder, in different marches, and she did not need 
“Why, he is standing out by the door.” ito be tied. I kept her nearly two months, and she 
Out 1 went, and standing there was a poor fel- grew to be quite a cat, and kept our tent free from 
bw, with an old tattered cap on his head, torn shirt, mice and rats. She entirely fulfilled my expecta- 
ity clothes, old boots, and a woe-begone look. | tions of her, and when she had learned obedience, 
ws 1 to myself, “This must be Joe.” _ her spirit and energy made her a great favorite and 
‘How do you do, Joe?” said L. jan entertaining companion. ‘ . 
“How do you do, sir.” | “The night we crossed the river, she went with 
“Joe, I want you to sign the pledge.” | us, and was left in the wagon while we were pitch- 
“What for?” |ing the tents. When we finished, pussy was miss- 
“Why, Joe, those ladies sent me after you.” |ing, but we soon found her. In jumping from the 
“What, who? Why, I didn’t think I had a friend | wagon to follow us, she was caught by the ribbon 
n the world.” i | around her neck to an old plough, and was hung! | 
“Come on, Joe, come on,” said I. |{n less exciting circumstances, we should have | 
He stopped, and said, “Look here, some fellows | mourned .most sincerely for pussy; but when our 
\d me to bring a bottle of liquor to the meeting | fellows were falling around us, the death of a dumb 
»night and get up and say, Here’s to your health! | animal lost all importance. We have missed her 
iey said “they would give me fifty cents if I did. | many times since, and it will be long before I for- 
iem’s em all along the gallery up there; there | get poor kitty.” 
they are. I ain't going to do it.” | ‘This story will show our readers how our poor 
He went to the door, and we heard him break it | soldiers, far away from all the endearments of home, 
mthe steps. He came in and went up to the table | long for something to pet and love. The little book | 
ind commenced to write his name, but he could| or paper you send them, they often cherish most 
not do it. Says he, “Look here—that’s my mark !” | tenderly, because it is a token from home. Let us 
Then the ladies came up and shook hands with remember, then, and do all we can, by such gifts, to 
im, but he pulled his cap over his eyes, and now keep up their spirits and make them cheerful.— 
aud then wiped a tear away. Well-Spring. 
“Stick to it. Joe,” says one. 
“All right, Joe, all right.” 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 

















“GOD WILL BRING US SAFELY HOME.” 


Some three years after, I was in the same place,| A lady, with her husband, and a sweet little girl 
and I saw a gentleman walking along, dressed in a! of seven years old, were returning home from India, 
good suit—nice black hat, boots cleaned, and a! with hearts full of joy and expectation, to meet 
nice shirt collar, with a lady on his arm. I knew | again the beloved friends from whom they had long 
itwas Joe.” Says I, “You stuck to it, didn’t you ?” | been parted. 

“Yes, sir, I stuck to that pledge, and the girls) For some time the voyage was a very smooth and 
have stuck to me ever since.” | pleasant one. Suddenly the fine vessel in which 

Some people think that when they have persuad-| they were sailing was becalmed, which in this in- 
tla drunkard to sign the pledge, they have done | stance meant, that, sliding down on the breast of a 
vith him. It’s a mistake; it’s then he wants your wave, it was unable to rise to the top, and lay like 
bdp. He is at the bottom of the hill, lower than | a log upon the waters, in danger of sinking imme- 
thecommon level. He must climb ; it’s hard work ; | diately. 
becommences tremulously, feebly, doubtingly ; he| The cargo was at once lightened, and everything, 
raises his feet, he gets a little way, and becomes! of course, done to ease the struggling ship, which 
fint; you see he is about to give way; run up and | groaned and trembled like a living creature. 
puta little peg under his feet; there he rests, he’s' The captain, a gray-haired man, went down into 
tired; he starts again, fearing as he goes higher; | the cabin, and told the passengers of the fearful 
he gazes around him and looks wearied ; he has! danger in which they were placed. 
vorked hard and stops; put another peg under his} All bowed their heads in silent prayer as they 
fet; he rests; help him up; peg him right up; waited the terrible rush of waves to bury them in 
aud when he gets up, he’ll look and see those little one deep and common grave; when the voice of 
pegs all along, and he will not forget them, but | the little girl rang out in clear and loud tones,,“O, 
bless and remember you. | don’t be afraid ; God is very good. He will make 

pia | ithe ship ride the waves: He will bring us safe 
|home.” And on she sped, from one to another, 

B Jeti ase —_ wh uplanigeass beso sin like the dove with the olive leaf, bearing the sweet 

oys love to retaliate for any wrougs they have’ message in her mouth, “O, don’t be afraid; don’t 
received. They often spend hours in contriving | be afraid.” 
plans for repaying injuries inflicted by playmates,| Just then a tremendous noise above board made 
and thus do themselves far moré harm than has 4ll start to their feet, thinking the ship was going 
been suffered from others. If they would imitate | 4ow. Suddenly there was a cry at the cabin door, 


the boy j ‘ “We are saved! The ship has righted herself.” 
ite doy in the following story, we venture to prom-| «Ap! yes,” said the child; “I told you God was 


We them a greater satisfaction, and a more lasting good. God has made the ship ride the waves; God 
Tevenge : | will bring us safe home.” 


A litle boy in a public school had often been | 
ughed at on account of his mean clothes, by an- 
der boy, older and richer than himself. This 
grieved the little fellow very much, and he was, , 
aid to venture on the play-ground at all, from a| "thing wrong happened. , 
fear of the bad boy who so roughly treated him ; | he ship was sorely damaged: but she arrived 
ind 80 he would go away alone, and spend his *#fely at an English port. 
playtime in reading or learning his lessons. | 1 : : 
One day he had been so employed, when he | the dear little girl. 
ard the large boy say in tones of distress, “I| 
ve learned the wrong history lesson, and now 1, 
thall be sure to lose my place; for I have left my | 
Sook at home, and there will be no time to go for | 
tt, and learn my lesson, too, before the class is | 





Protector, all the passengers embraced the little 
girl, and the sailors declared that she was the angel 
of the voyage, and that, while she was on board, 








NEW MUSIC BOOK 
FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
aalled SCHOOLS and SABBATH EVENINGS. By J.C. Jounson- 
ed! Ww hat shall I do?” Those who wish something new and fresh for the Sabbath Schools, 
ost of his classmates only laughed, for they | or the children at home, will find 125 bricht and attractive Songs 
Were envious of him for keeping at the head so long, in this new book—songs just suited to the young mind. Copies 


joi iled. post paid. 
and they rejoiced at the prospect of disp! acing him. ma post pa ; 


After the first burst of thankfulness to their great | 


his beautiful incident was told by the mother of 


A CAPITAL BOOK FOR BOYS. 
Tue Dremuer Boy, by the author of ‘Father Brighthopes,” is 
not so hackneyed as its title. The newspapers teem with anec- 
dotes of brave little warriors, and the boys hear and burn with 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS.. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


“Here, Henry, is my book; you are welcome to | ¢®‘husiasm, counting the months or years before they can be old) Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 


enough to go. This book is just the one to put into their eager | the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
hands. It is in the main a very truthful book. Its young hero | supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots tor 
was ardent and generous, full of confidence in himself, and in | their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 


his ability 
a wide difference between the camp and the fireside. Hitherto 
his virtuous efforts had been easy, for they won praise and es- | 
teem ; now they were hard, for they met with ridicule or aver- 
sion. Sorely tempted and sadly falling, he was yet true to his 
blessed birth and breeding ; -he rose again, he struggled nobly up- 


he bailt upon the ruins of his boyish innocence a firm edifice o 
manly, Christian virtue.— Springfield Republican. 


J. E. TILTON & CO., BOSTON, PUBLISHERS. 
8l—4w 





DAVIS & CO., 
PHOTOGRAPH ARTISTS, 
CORNER OF WINTER AND WASHINGTON STREETS, 
ENTRANCE No. 2 WINTER STREET, | 
BOSTON. 
Photographs of every size and description taken in the best | 
manner; plain finish, colored, or in India Ink, at prices ranging 
from $1 to $30. 
Fine copies of old, or partially faded Dagcuerreotypes taken. 


Persons having such Daguerreotypes of deceased relatives should 
have them attended to at once. | 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Now so much in favor with the public, at $2,50 per dozen, equal, 
if not superior, to any in this country. 


OVER ONE MILLION OF MINIATURES 


Have been made at their rooms with 
than one to every house in the New 


Py the past nine years,—more | 
ngland States. 


THE ORIGINAL 


PHOTOGRAPH ROOMS, 


Corner of Winter and Washington Streets, Boston. 
32—3m 





ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE SPECTACLE SERIES. 
Spectacles for Young Eyes, 75 Cents a Volume. 


Vou. 3.—PEKIN. VoL. 2.—ST. PETERSBURG. | 
Vou. 1.—BOSTON. { 
| 





All these volumes are profusely illustrated and attractively bound. 





THE PIONEER BOY; AND HOW HE BE- 
CAME PRESIDENT. 
By the author of “‘Tue Bossin Boy,” &e. | 


A thoroughly reliable and mteresting life-sketch of the boyhood | 


of President Lincoln, full of encouragement and good lessons for | 
the young. Illustrated. Price $1. 





STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF THE 
TEACHER, 
Being the Parables of Jesus, expanded by the introduction of 
descriptions of localities, time, dress, &c., with much skill and 
beauty. Fully illustrated. Price 75 cents. 


WALKER, WISE & CO., 
245 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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NEW TEN DOLLAR LIBRARY. | 

A fine new Library, consisting of forty of the choicest books 
from our new catalogue. These books have been warmly com- 
mended by the press throughout the country as being of extraor- 
dinary merit. 

The books are new, with beautiful illustrations, substantial 
binding, and low prices. 

This is one of THE BEST 


SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
ever offered to the public. 
N. BROUGTON, Jr., Depositary, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
32—6w BOSTON. 





Is suited to both young and old. 


: 4 . |v 
ward from a debasement fereign alike to his tastes and sei glossy appearance. 


Hair Dressing known, 


y to conquer temptations he had never met. He found | 4igo in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 

WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
ents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
It never fails 

TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 

IT Is NOT A DYE, 


but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natn- 
| ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and iuxu- 
| rious quant'ty as in youth, 
| quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
| self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as atter the hair is 

once restored, occasional! applications once in three months wi 
cnsure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


It will restore it on bald places, re- 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 


THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


| Is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


| whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
! toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
| ed is truly wonderful. 
TWENTY FIVE CENT AMBROTYPE AND ONE DOLLAR | = imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. lt will prevent the 


It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
air from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
i Millions of bottles sold every year. 
MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 

WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR, 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, through 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Iam now nei-her bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and_ brittle, but has regained the suitness of its 


| earlier years.” 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


Rev. H. V. DeGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: “That Mrs. 8. A. 
Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of toe hair where baldness has commenced, | have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED, 


S. RANDALL, Es@., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: ‘It is the best dressing 
tor the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair ke- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baidness and greyness. 1 could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. DILurxcuam, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my tamily whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Kestor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. 8. B. Morey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: “The effect of 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to‘change the 
crown of glory’ belongiag to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. ‘Ihe Zylubaisamum | regard 
as aninvaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 
Rev. Wm. Porteus, Stanwich, Ct., writes; ‘Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 


World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to grow on bald spots. I 
jed i 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, 


272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON. 





G2 We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our smali size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and best Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Square 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 

Ga Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 

Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica- 
tion. 32—ly 





REMOVAL 
OK 


Stores opposite the Tremont House. 





We take great pleasure in announcing to our friends, patrons 
and the public, that we shall remove our business from 72 and 74 
to Nos. 90 and 92 Tremont Street, about the first of September. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
72 AND 74 TREMONT STREET. 


We desire also to say that in consequence of removal, we shall 
close out all of our present Stock on hand, at greatly reduced 
prices. Every single article will be marked down. 

The Stock consists of full lines 


GLOVES, HOSIERY, MOHAIR MITTS, 

LACE GOOvS, EMBROIDERIES, 

LINENS, WHITE GOODS, 

RIBBONS, FLOWERS, RUCHES, 

BONNETS, HATS, 

THREAD STORE GOODS, 

CORSETS, HOOP SKIRTS, 

LACE POINTS and MANTILLAS, 

FLOUNCING LACES, VEILS, 

SUN UMBRELLAS, PARASOLS, 

COTTON CLOTHS, FLANNELS, SILECIAS, 
COLORED CAMBRICS, HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
TOWELS, NAPKINS, TABLE COVERS, CRASHES, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, all kinds, 
UNDER-CLOTHING for Ladies, Gents and Children, 
BALMORAL SKIRTS, 

SMALL WARES and FANCY GOODS. 


We invite the Attention of All. 





ts, per 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street. 


Price—Boards, 25 cen $22 per 100; paper, 20 cents, $1’ 
Not so Edward, the little boy he had so misused. | » Ol 
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haver t to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” 
THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1560, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those whu wish .o have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is not a Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 
Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
| er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
| which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color, I 
| recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair." 
PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 

Rev. Amos BLANCNARD, Meriden, N. H., writes : “I think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory resulis.” These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., I] , writes: 
“T have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They actedlikeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, | will give it wil- 
lingly.” 

PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 

Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: “I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing properties, removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


S. RANDALL, Esq.. Sullivansville, N. Y., safs,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A, Allen's Zylobalsamum : “‘Itis the best dress- 
| ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
| Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
| procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
| tablished to require them.” 


Ga We think that tf these fail to convince, nothing less than @ 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always insist on having these. 


’ Weaspire to have the best, not the lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 37} 
cents per bottle. 


MBS. 8, A. ALLEN’S . 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 





DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Turkey. After awhile he reached St. Petersburg, | 
was converted to Christianity, and baptized as a| 
member of the Greek church, dropping the name | 
Mohammed and taking that of Nicholas. He is| 
now a Protestant, he says, emphatically. From St. 
Petersburg he went to Germany, and entered the | 


GOOD CHEER FROM LITTLE PATRIOTS. | service of a “Hollander,” with whom he came to) 
| this country, and settled in Detroit. He enlisted | 


Not far from one of the hospitals in New York, | “because sii his folks seemed to be doing 20.” 
at present devoted to the comfort of sick and| gaip speaks five languages, and can read and write | 
wounded soldiers, is a large ward school, where | three or four of them. His French is quite Paris- | 
many hundreds of children and youth congregate | 1an, and his Italian correct. He gives an entertain- | 


YOUTICS COMPANION. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 6, 1863. 








. nv : : + 4: | ing description of his native region, the employment 
daily. The teachers are unanimous in patriotic) (>. °. , 
. : : | of its inhabitants, and their manners and customs. 
feeling, and the pupils have not failed to catch the | They are generally Mohammedans. Were it not 
spirit. |for his color and position, Saib would pass any 


About a year ago a special call was made for | where for a person of ee —. S it 

: , : : . | is, no one ca r talk wi im without bein 
“aid and comfort,” and this school venpenties nobly, | te aay ado he yh =n | 
coming out en masse, a long and bright-eyed pro- |intelligence. He is one, but not the only one, of | 
cession, each one bearing some offering of love for | the “persons of African descent” whose acquisi- 
the brave soldiers tenderly ministered unto by the| tions and behavior go far to dispel ignorant and 
generous and self-sacrificing ladies in charge of| vulgar prejudices against the colored race. 
this noble institution. 

Nearly all the members of this school were poor, 
few were rich; yet, surprising as it may appear, it 
took nearly two days to arrange in order these | 
gifts of love; it was really touching to see them | 
each presenting an offering; from many a little | 
chubby hand came only a few lumps of sugar, yet | 





VARIETY. 





WHAT A VOLCANO CAN DO. 





in all, there was more than a barrel full of these,  Cotopaxi, in 1738, threw its fiery rockets 3,000 
“crumbs of comfort,” as a little friend of mine once | feet above its crater; — in 1754, the weg 

led th 6 b ht at @ etek struggling for an out et roared so that its | 
called them. Some brought an egg, a § | awful voice was heard at a distance of more than | 


silver offering from a favorite hen, but there were | G00 miles. In 1797, the crater of Tunguragua, | 


enough to make many a relishing custard for the 
feeble men, who had lost their strength in the 
country’s behalf. 

Time would fail me to enumerate all ;—the farina, 
the crackers, tea and coffee, rice and oatmeal, shoes| contained 33,600,000 cubic feet of solid matter; 


one of the great peaks of the Andes, flung out tor- | 
rents of mud, which dammed up rivers, opened new | 


| posits of 600 feet deep. 


thread and buttons,—all were useful, well bestowed, 


° P 000,000 i . 
thankfully received, and providently used; then v0 cubis foot 


‘ite “a é : in circumference, and 4,000 feet high. The stream 
and smiling faces. I must not forget to tell you thrown out by Etna, in 1810, was in motion at the 


what one little girl brought, and with a tear and a) pote of a yard a day, for nine months after the 
smile, placed lovingly in the bronzed hand of a eruption; and it is on record that the lava of the 
rough but brave old soldier; she was a toddling same mountain, after a terrible eruption, was not 
wee thing, the youngest of that great flock ; and of | thoroughly cool and consolidated ten years after 
4 P | the event. In the eruption of Vesuvius, A. D. 79, 
the few and dearly prized treasures, companions 0 
her playhours, she had selected the best beloved, | entire bulk of the mountain; while in 1660, Etna 
a tiny china doll! 


so well understand, the sacrifice was decided upon, . : r= . , 
pounds in weight, to Pompeii, a distance of six 


the country and the poor soldiers needed some- | miles, while similar masses were tossed up 2,000 
thing, and they should have the best,—and so be-| feet above its summit. 


lakes, and in valleys of 1,000 feet wide made de-| 
The stream from Vesuvi-| 
us which in 1837 passed through Torre del Greco, | 
and caps, pens, paper and envelopes, needles, | and in 1793, when Torre del Greco was destroyed | 
|a second time, the mass of lava amounted to 45,- | 
In 1769, Etna poured forth a| 
. : ‘ : flood which covered eighty-four square miles of | 
there was a pile of clothing at least six feet high, surface, and measured nearly 100,000,000 cubic feet. | 
and very closely packed,—pants, vests and coats;| On this occasion the sand and scoria formed the | 
and all were love-gifts, bestowed by cheerful hearts | Monte Roseni, near Nicholosa, a cone two miles | 


| the scoria and ashes vomited forth far exceeded the | 


After much private conversation | disgorged more than twenty times its own mass. | 
between dolly and herself, which all little girls can | Vesuvius has sent _its ashes as far as Constantino- | 
|ple, Syria and Egypt; it hurled stones, eight | 


' 


Cotopaxi has projected a| 


stowing one earnest kiss upon the pet, the idol of block, of 109 cubic yards in volume, a distance of | 


her heart, and putting on its “best bib and tucker,” | nine miles; and Sumbawa, in 1815, during the 


which was no more nor less than an inch or so of most terrible eruption on record, sent its ashes as| 


‘ ‘ . | far as Java, a distance of 300 miles of surface ; and 
faded pink ribbon, she gravely took her place in| out of a population of 12,000 souls, only twenty 
the long, cheerful procession, and tenderly bore her | escaped. 

treasure along with the rest; talking to it all the| 
while of the comfort she hoped it would be, to some | 
poor lonely sick man, who hadn’t any little baby to | 


love him! | 


All the children carried flags, and passing through | diatiee, caminiiinie aie 
the spacious rooms, where lay the invalids upon} among them, a Mr. A 


their comfortable beds, they sang patriotic songs, | lighted at these jokes, and laughed louder than the 
and by speeches and kind words, cheered the | rest, but who never related anything himself. He 
hearts of the brave men who had perilled life and | on ponte bee Bees. oe shidupente? wuld 
aah j : ay, nex us Cz 0 wou 
limb for the salvation of our beloved country. | have something to relate. Meeting one of the 
F. P. C. | waiters, he asked him if he knew any good jokes or 


m fe conundrums. The waiter told him that he did, and 
ALWAYS WENT DOUBLE-CHARGED. | related the following : ; 


A good story is told of one George Shaffer, who| «It is my father's child and my mother’s child, 
many years ago lived in Portsmouth. Once he had | yet it is not my sister or brother,” telling him at the 
been to Neweastle, gunning, and was come home | 8ame time that it was himself. 


with his game bag empty, and weary, when he| The gentleman bore it in mind, and the next day 
| at dinner he suddenly burst out with: 
stopped at the toll-house for a moment’s rest.) «pye got a conundrum for you !” 
Says he to the toll-keeper: | Propound it!” exclaimed his companions. 
| It is my father’s child and my mother’s child, 
j | vet it i a gai ‘ 
pols‘what wll you let me fe into them or?” YH ot my ster or brother,” a he genie 

“Can't do it,” responded the toll-man. “I don’t | “Th Pet tb - if” id f th ‘ 
want to have my ducks killed.” | pany OS NEE SE OS See Se ee 

George put his gun in the toll-house, and walked | “a : ‘ , 
back to take oneiies look at the ducks. When he | we x you now; you sre all wrong. It is the 
was gone, the toll-man, who was a wag, drew the | —— 
shot from the barrel, and then replaced the gun. 

George returned, and then preneel the question. 

“Well,” said the toll-man, “though you are a 
good shot, I don't believe you could hurt them 
much. Give me a dollar, and you may fire.” 

The dollar. was paid, and quite a party, who had | 
gathered round, went back to witness George’s dis- 
comfiture. He raised his gun, fired, and killed nine 
of them. 

“The deuce!” cried the toll-man. 
charge out of your gun.” |mark. While admiring his tender age and fragile 

“Yes,” said George, “I supposed you would. I build, the young sufferer opened his soft hazel eyes, 
always go double-charged.” and looking up, said : 

“Won't you please raise my head and rub my 
hands P—it cramps so.” 

The agp complied, and asked of him his 
name. 

Loudon County, Virginia. 

It was then that he knew this young sufferer to 
be in the rebel service. Upon questioning him, he 
stated that he never entered the rebel service will- 
ingly—that both of his parents were Union people. 

“Won't you tell my mother, when you get an op- 

ortunity, that I am happy, and expect to meet her 





HE COULDN’T SEE THE POINT. 


A party of gentlemen who were making a pleas- 
ure tour through the watering-places, were wont to 


There was one gentleman 





“There is a fine lot of ducks back here in the 


corn, and told the company that he would pay for 
the dinner. 
——_+o+—_____ 


INCIDENT OF THE GREAT BATTLE. 


“I took the 


+4 | 
+o 


A NEGRO SOLDIER WHO SPEAKS FIVE 
LANGUAGES. 


One Nicholas Saib, a sergeant in the Fifty-Fifth 
Massachusetts Volunteers, has a curious and ro- 
mantic history, which the Boston Transcript thus | 
records : 





He is an intelligent looking negro, perfectly | 
black, modest and gentlemanly in his bearing, and 
remarkable alike for his experience and his culture. in heaven? Will you give me a drink, and then I 
As we understood his story, as he told it in a brief shall die easy ?” 
interview, he is a native of Central Africa, born in| The reporter, of course, 
the neighborhood of Timbuctoo. In some way he | little rebel sufferer all the 
was inveigled into slavery to a party of Arabs, and he could bestow. 
found his way first to Egypt, and from thence to hearted soldiers o 


acquiesced, and gave the 
attention and consolation 
As he left, big-framed and big- 
f the Union were standing by 


amuse themselves at the table by relating anec-| 


-» who was always greatly de- | 


Whilst a reporter was on a tour of inspection to 
the wounded, at the late battle at Gettysburg, he! 
had his attention drawn to a singularly beautiful 
young man, upon whom death had already set his 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


\ 


A shout of laughter interrupted A., who perceiv- | 
|ing the mess he had got into, acknowledged the | 


| 


e stated that it was James Warner, of! 


{ 
| 
} 


their late enemy, showering over him their tears, | 
and blessing him with that attention that only the | 


brave know how to bestow. 


———_+o+—___—_ 


A DANGEROUS FISH IN THE HUDSON. 


The Troy Times says:—“A queer specimen of a | 
fish was discovered in the Hudson River, near the 


bridge, on Monday afternoon. 


indeed, and hereafter it will be well for small boys | 
not to venture into the waters of the river to bathe. 
The fish, or rather monster, as it may well be called, 
was first discovered by the people on the bridge, | 
some of whom immediately commenced to take | 
t was plainly evident 


measures for its capture. 
that the fish was not a sturgeon, 


boat and capture it. 


monster’s head. The fish turned over on its back, | KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLUPEDIA OF BIBLIC 
but still evinced some signs of life, and it was 
At last, the spec- 
tators being very anxious to secure the fish and) yOign 
preserve it as a curiosity, a boy who was heroic 
enough ventured out in a boat for that purpose. 
The fish was grappled and brought out of its na- 
tive element without a struggle, when to the horror | 
of the bystanders, it was discovered to be a—black 


feared that it might yet escape. 


cotton umbrella !” 
ee ee 


THE DYING BOY. 


A glorious sight is mine, mother! 
Around my bedside stand 

Bright angels, with their folded wings, 
Just from the better land. 

My Saviour, too, is here, mother ; 
I see His smile of love, 

And He points, with eyes uplifted, 
To that brighter world above, 

Where golden fruits are glistening 
In a pure and radiant light, 

Where weary pains are all unknown, 
Where cometh no more night. 


As I lie dying here, mother, 
There beams a brilliant light ; 

My longing soul is all entranced, 
So holy is the sight. 

I see bright angels twain, mother, 
By a peaceful river stand, 

And with them are three harps of gold, 
And one is for my hand. 

The music of their sweet voices 
Floats gently through the air, 

In melodies of that bright land 
Where cometh no more care. 


The river is shining gold, mother, 
Brighter than earthlings dream; 

And a boat of the finest gold 
Is floating down the stream ; 

And standing on the bank, mother, 
Beckoning me to come, 

Is my little angel sister, 
Waiting my coming home ; 

So sweet the song she sings to me, 
To woo me o’er the tide, 

TI long to cross the golden stream, 
And linger by her side. 


O, do not weep for me, mother,— 
And cheer up father’s heart ; 
The weary years will not be long 
That we shall dwell apart ; 
Sister and I will watch, mother, 
By the flowing river’s tide, 
Till you shall cross in the golden boat, 
To the land where we abide. 
O, how sweet will be our meeting 
On that bright Sabbath shore, 
Where Christ’s dear love is ever known, 
And partings are no more! 


I do not fear to die, mother, 
Though from you I must part; 
God has answered my deep prayer, 
And changed my earthly heart. 
Then do not weep for me, mother, 

They beckon me away ; 
The golden boat is on the tide, 
I would not longer stay ; 
My brothers and my sisters wait, 
And watch for me to come ; 
My Saviour takes me by the hand-- 
other, I’m going home. 


or 





BAYOUS. 


It was a monster | Principle in all parts of New England. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals y 
plate replenishing their libraries a:« kindly invited 1 
| first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the by. 

the Publishing Societies, as during ihe past ter years. 
| The plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade discoy 
| Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any schoo) sending ¢ 

their own Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish | Re 
| vest, can have the selection made for them With the priv. 
returning any books they choose to reject after an eximiy ote 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Salto. 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries oy 4° 


ho ex Ntéy. 
© BING ney 
Oks o 4 





HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornuny 
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| GOULD & LINCOLN, 

59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSION, 
Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE Fayy 


| either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on receij, 4 the 
rice. 7 


from the fact that | LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Family, 
it was quite black, and, it being ugly in appearance, | 
it was hard to find a person willing to go out ina 
Finally, no better plan offered 
itself, and the fish seeming inclined to remain} 
awhile in that vicinity, a man in the crowd obtained | 
a gun as soon as he could, and blazed away at the | THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and ku 


Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
An excellent and popular book. 
| EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adan; 
| D.D._ 1l2mo, cloth, $1,25. . 
RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Developme ,, 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. ), any, 
cloth, 85 cents. . 


By Samuel hopiin: 
' 


ilome. y A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents ee 


ot x _y- LICAL LITER. 
‘TURE, by John Kitto, Db. D, With 500 Illustrations. 8V0, ley, 
| Cloth, $3,00. 7 
| MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howarg Ma: 
* D. lémo, cloth, 60 cents. . 
| MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Bums D 
D._ 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. a 
| MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By, 
| New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth,75 cents. 
| THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Kev.John A. James, ling 
| cloth, 40 cents. . 
| CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, l§mo, cloth, 3) 


cents. 

| MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary y 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. K. Willig, 
-D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. ’ 
A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths I. 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16m0, cloth, 60 cents 

A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the une 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie D.b.  lémo, «iq; 
63 cents. , 
SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Wel 
A Book for the Young. 1l6mo, cloth, 63 cents. "I 
THE GUIDING STAR; or, ihe Bible God's Message. By Louig 
Payson Hopkins. i6mo, cloth, 50 cents 7 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YUUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Home 
Entertainmentand Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. Wig 
numerous Lilustrations. ltmo,cloth,75 cents. 7 
KIND WORDS FORK CHILLREN, to Guide them to the Pay 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomb. Iltmo, cloth, 42 cents, 
AGNES HOPETUOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HULIDAYS. by My 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. a 





GH A substitute for Mercurials, for which nature and comma 
sense object, and for Lroken Constitution, Lecayed Teeth, ay 
permanent disease, is found in HUNNEWELL’s LcLectie } 
Whose great character is thew simplicity, and whose resu) 
pend upon the freedom with which they can be used, wi 
drugging the system, and whose end is to assist nature, and co 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Bilious Complaints, and per torm ali ther. 
quisites of a thorough Family Pill, or money refunded. 

¢2- For Worms a sure cure. 

ga Fac simile of J. L. Hunnewell’s signature over corks ¢{ 
genuine only. 

J. L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, Boston, Mass, 

For sale by all dealers everywhere. 


Dealers of good reference supplied on commission. 2—ly 








EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER, 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND Prorir. 
AN [RON PRINTING PRESS FOR 7,00, 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE Won_p. 








Printing Office, No. 1..........esee- eosececesd Welve Dollars, 
Press, 5 by 6 inches....... 97,00 | Can Of Ink.....ccccecces coodl 
1 font of type......c.cccees 3,00 | Lron Chase. eee 
Ink Roller.. 25 | 4 
Tm BOx....00 -cccccccccscce 25 

Office complete............ ceocecenedovoobosocpesed $12 
Printing Office No. 2....... soe. TWwenty-two Dollars. 
Press,8 by 12inches...... $12,00 | Marble Slab. 
One font of type........... 3,00 | Can ot Ink... 
One font of fancy type... 2.00] Chase........ 
Composing Stick.......... 1,50 | Furniture 
Sn atnectietcnt sae 1,00 | oa 
Office complete.........eseccees c00e. vecescoscceses $23,0 





No. 2 Press with No 1 office, without No. 1 Press... 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style 

LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are THE Bist 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses et 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will finds 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yourselia 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in ay 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and type 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do comma 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Circ 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

PRICE OF PRESSES; No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4,94 
PRICE OF PRINTING OFFicss, including Press: No. 1, $12; Xo.) 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. 


LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 
13 WATER STREET, BOSTCY. 
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Bayous—(pronounced By-u)—of which we hear | 
so much of late, are the off-shoots of large rivers 
along the low alluvial regions of the south-west. 
The word is French, and means a gut or channel, 
and many of them are as jagged and serpentine in 
their course as the intestines themselves, and a 
good deal longer in their measurement. Some of 
them, for example, will strike away from the parent 
waters, and make a long voyage of discovery 
through the unknown interior of the country; and 
after visiting the most outlandish places, here and 
there, = everywhere, bending and doubling, and 
curving themselves into all sorts of fantastic shape, aS 
return once more to the bosom of their wae, os ay Meachoe lvenitena, dean fang any i ae 
often scores and even hundreds of miles from the | <i Aa stanetrmese” aici sot is tetas wie nae 
original starting-point of their wanderings. They | be so apeedity cured by AER's SARSAPARILLA. “e 
are mostly sluggish streams, not very deep nor | ,femele Diseases are caused vy Serufula tn the Dood, ay 
very wide; and they form a net-work of communi- 
cation through most of the Mississippi country. 


PORIFY THE BLOOD. 


Not a few of the werst disorders that afflict mankind arise fra 
the corruption that accumulates in the blood. Of ali the discove 
ries that have been made to purge it out, none have been {vl 
which could equal in effect AyER’s ComMPOUND Extract oF Sa 
SAPARILLA. It cleanses and renovates the blood, instils the vs 
of health into the system, and purges out the humors which mait 
disease. It stimulates the heaithy functions of the body, and& 
pels the disorders that grow and rankle in the blood. Its exirier- 
dinary virtues are net yet widely known, but when they are, 
will no longer be a question what remedy to employ in the ge 
variety of afflicting diseases that require an alterative ‘ 
Such a remedy, that could be relied on, has long been sought % 
and now, for the first time, the public have one on which they @ 
depend, Our space here does not admit certificates to show'® 
effects. But the trial of a single bottle will show to the sick that 
it has virtues surpassing anything they have ever taken. 5 
| ers from Scrofula, Scrofulous Swellings and Sores, try it and st 





$1 per bottle, or 6 bottles for $5. 

For all the purposes of a family physic, take AvEer’s CATHART 
Pixs, which are everywhere known to be the best purgative that 
is offered to the American people. Price 25 cents per box; 
boxes for $1. . 


+o 


A CAMP STORY. 

Capt. H. was very proud of his table. His cook 
was said to be the best in the camp, his only fault 
being a disposition to a careless mixture of ingre- 
dients. 

“There, sir,” said the Captain, handing me a 
brimming cup, “I'll warrant you'll find that equal 
to any thing you ever drank in Paris.” 

Itasted. The Captain saw something was wrong. 
He tasted...._His countenance assumed a stern and 
mortified expression. John was called, and or- | Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectart 
dered to investigate the cause of the villainous | anism, No Controversy. 
taste of the coffee. The next moment he re-| 





PREPARED BY 
J.C. AYER & CO., Lowett, Mass. 


tr Sold by WEEKS & POTTER, Beston, at Wholesale, a 
at Ketail by all Druggists. 26-8 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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peared, holding the coffee-pot in his hand. 
“Och, be jabbers, Captain,” said he, “it’s meself | 
to death; I cooked the bowl of me | 
old pipe in your coffee this morning, and that’s the | 
innocent cause of the bad taste intirely."—N. } 
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OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not made wittt 
° | one month of the commencement of the subscription year. 


Bounp Vo.umrs, Paice $1,25. 
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